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Editorial 

We are as yet without the means of verifying the forecast in our last 
issue that there would be a cutting of library estimates this year. 
There has been some; one library authority known to us having 
ordered a five per cent. cut. The fa& still is that such retrenchments 
can only be made at the expense of a very few items of our estimates, 
and of these the book fund is the severest sufferer. This is a fact 
that cannot always be brought home to finance committees who only 
think as a rule in gross figures,and do not know that the library 
eStimate consists mainly of fixed charges. The librarian who forms 
an estimate in anticipation of cuts does not a& quite honestly, but 
in the way of the world at present he may, like the Unjust Steward, 
be ating wisely. But it is pitiful to think that this should even be a 
matter for discussion. 

* 

We understand that a brief enquiry will be made in eertain public 
libraries in order to endeavour to measure the effe& of broadcasti 
on reading. The method will be to sele& four or five courses o 
letures to be broadcast during the summer, and in each of the books 
recommended the librarian is being asked to substitute a — 
coloured bookcard for the ordinary one during the time of the le@tures 
and for six weeks afterwards. He will thus be able to count quite 
easily the number of times these books are issued. The results fone 
been asked for by the B.B.C. by August 7th. It is hoped that these 
records will be available at a special session on broadcasting to be 
held at the Cheltenham Conference. Hitherto only vague statements 
about broadcasting and reading have been made, although some 
useful data was gathered in the Newcastle libraries. 

Every librarian must prefer the broadcasting of first-rate leftures 
to much of the popular travesties of music with which the air is 
scourged, but lovers of jazz are very much more vocal than lovers of 
culture, and they are likely to bring about very severe reductions of 
broadcast education if librarians do not help to provide the evidence 
that broadcast education has its place and effe&. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the experiment will be tried by many librarians. 

The decision of the New York Public Libraries to prevent high 
school pupils and undergraduates from “ rummaging” the Public 
Libraries for their studies is a very interesting one, and rises out of 
what seems to be the universal American experience that books are 
treated most irreverently by young readers to-day. Among other 
things a writer in Libraries complains ‘The wrapping of a library 
book to protect it against the weather is a last consideration. Books 
no longer are approached with reverence, not even by users in a 
reading room supposed to be under supervision. Of all users high 
school students and university undergraduates are the worst.” This 
coincides with our own British experience. We make a suggestion 
to the School of Librarianship and to the Library Association that 
a lessons in the care of books, to be passed on to the public, 
should be provided. It would be interesting to know if the students 
in the School of Librarianship itself differ in any way from other 
university undergraduates in the care they take of the books in the 
School library. The assumption is that every book there is handled 
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with meticulous care, and that all library rules are obeyed. we hone 


the assumption is a corre& one, since people who have no care for 


physical well-being of books ought not to be placed in charge of them. 
* * * 


The Irish Free State Censorship of Publications A&, 1929, 
is being interpreted with vigour; and the list issued for OGober- 
December, 1930, of prohibited books, must be of distin@ value to 
those folk—far more than is usually admitted—who like books which 
are alleged to shock other people. Books and periodicals, including 
works by Colette, Huneker, Ethel Mannin, T. F. Powys, Maughan, 
Llewelyn Powys, Caradoc Evans and others, The News of the World, 
and books on birth-control have all been banned in the Free State. 
It will be both useful and interesting to watch the results of this 
censorship. Whether suppression is the way to rid us of the universal 
obsession of authors—who to-day are mainly tradesmen supplying 
the wares that people like—with illicit sex, or whether wise education 
in the right proportions of things will do it, is a matter in which 

inion is, and always may be, divided. The world needs discipline, 
“ self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control” more than ever it did ; 
but how to attain them is the question. 
* * 

“In Lancashire the county council have definitely decided 

that reading rooms shall form no part of the library service.” This 
uotation is from the report, County Libraries in Great Britain and 
reland, 1929-30, which has just been issued in the name of the County 
Seétion of the Library Association. Whether Lancashire is to set the 
tune for county library policy or not does not lessen our interes 
in its own. We think it merely a stage in the ultimate development 
of the county system, which must converge nearer and nearer to the 
urban system in time. The report, which is an excellent one, and so 
produced that town librarians may well wish that ‘heir work was so 
finely advocated, must be read in the light of the implications of that 
Lancashire Statement. There is rather an insistence upon the large 
sums, relatively, spent on books, and the smallness of the administrative 
charges as com with towns ; but this, as every librarian knows, 
is due to the altogether different character of the service; one is a 
book service, the other a library service. When these qualifying 
faéts are borne in mind, we can have nothing but admiration for the 
phenomenal development of the county service. The report shows 
that every county is grossly underStafied, and most of these Staffs 
are Still underpaid. —— sum spent in any county is 6d. per 
caput, and the average is half that sum. As no library service, accord- 
ing to our definition already given, can cost less than 1s. per caput, 
there is still some leeway to be made up. Some day it may occur to 
county authorities that librarians are worth proper treatment; until 
that happy time we can only say how much we admire the industry 
and selt-abnegation of the men and women who have brought the 
work to such a pitch. To Colonel Mitchell, too, who writes the bulk 
of the report, we pay the respectful tribute due to one who has in a 
very special way backed their efforts and often has been their inspirer. 
The report has a pioneer chapter with excellent illustrations, on 
branch library buildings, written by Mr. J. D. Cowley, and full of 
mott illuminating statistical tables. 
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Branch Libraries 
By James OrMEROD, F.L.A., Librarian, Derby Public Libraries. 

THosE of us who were privileged to hear Mr. Gordon’s t on 
branch libraries at the bridge Conference learned two things : 
the desirability of introducing more charm and colour into the 
decoration of branch libraries in order that they might look less and 
less like “ inStitutions ” and more like first-class bookshops ; and the 

t need of displaying books to better advantage, either by using 
lower book stacks with the bottom shelves tilted, or by introducing 
special display cases, with or without bulletin boards. 

Now I do not propose to go over this ground again in this paper 
to any extent; but I should like to supplement it with some new 
ideas about (1) Planning and (2) Administration. 


PLANNING. 

For twenty-five years very little change has been made, in this 
country at any rate, in the planning and building of branch libraries. 
New buildings have been either square or oblong in the case of the 
smaller branches, or they have been of the triangular, T, trefoil or 
“butterfly ” type, in the case of full-sized branches. Good examples 
of the latter may be seen in every large town in Britain and the United 
States; and they are still being erected, as the splendid new Tonge 
Moor branch at Bolton goes to prove. This type originated, I believe, 
in the United States, a model being first shown at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. It had a semi-circular 
book room with radiating Stacks in the centre or “ body,” and two 
reading rooms, one for children and the other for adults, in the 
“wings.” From America it has spread rapidly all over the library 
world. It is a very excellent type, of course, as every part of the 
building can be surveyed at a glance from the delivery counter, 
especially if the Stacks are made to radiate, and glazed screens or 
low bookcases be used to separate the departments. Radiating stacks, 
however, are only suitable for a semi-circular or hexagonal book room. 
In a square room they are somewhat absurd, as they create many 
awkward angles and waste much valuable space. So imitative are we, 
however, that we cannot now design any kind of book room without 
splaying out the Stacks in the manner described. This is quite un- 
necessary if the counter be made wide enough ; and those who have 
made their stacks converge to a small staff-enclosure will inevitably 
regret, as the work increases amd the issue trays grow in number, theit 
eagerness to copy others too slavishly. The lesson is clear: use 
radiating Stacks in a room with radii; but in a re€tangular book room 
let the Stacks follow naturally the lines of the walls, and widen the 
counter to give the necessary oversight. 

Till recently it looked as if the familiar butterfly type of branch 
could never be surpassed, or at any rate, that librarians had no mind 
to change the type ; but within the last year or two a welcome tendency 
has shown itself in this country to try something else. At Leeds 
Mr. Gordon, following the example of Denver, has adopted the L type 
of building for his new Harehills branch, the lending department 
being in the corner at the junétion of the two reading rooms. This, 
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after all, is only a variant of the trefoil pattern; but it gives a more 
ge approach to the entrance, and admits of setting out the angular 

wn with trees and flowers. It is a charming plan, but it does not 
allow room for extending the lending department. 

A more interesting and more revolutionary type of building is 
the recently opened Bushbury branch at The plan is 
o@agonal with small reading rooms on each side of the entrance, and a 
book room at the back with radiating stacks. The idea is really new, 
and offers a striking and welcome change in branch library design. 
I believe that the plan will bear repetition, and I confidently expe& 
that it will be tried in other towns for the new housing schemes 
that are rising in the suburbs. The plan is suitable more particularly 
for a small branch without reading rooms; but there is no reason 
why it should not be enlarged to include the usual departments of a 
full-sized branch, either by adding reading rooms as they are shown 
on the Wolverhampton plan, or by lifting up the building a few steps 
and adding a well-lighted semi-basement, or by adding another story. 

Another type of building, not yet seen on this side of the Atlantic, 
is the store type, several of which have been planned for Rochester, 
N.Y. This type resembles a big shop with two or three large plate- 
glass windows through which the branch can be seen at work, and 
in which the latest books are exhibited. The design lacks archite&ural 
beauty; but it is undeniably businesslike and efficient, and if the 
obje& of a branch library is to get books read, it has the great merit 
advertising them well. Fora shopping distri& I can think of nothing 

etter. 

In all future branch libraries I should like to see all newspaper 
and leéture rooms abolished, and in their place one or more study 
rooms substituted. Newspapers are an extravagance in these days of 
cheap dailies, and they attraét a very undesirable class of readers 
who are more interested in betting than in the news of the day. Leéture 
rooms are also an extravagance, at any rate in the provinces, where 
other halls are usually obtainable. In my experience library patrons 
will sometimes come to a travel leéture, if it is illustrated with lantern 
slides; but any other kind of le€ture makes a very feeble appeal. 
The conditions may be different in London and in the Thames Valley ; 
but in the provinces le€ture rooms are not needed. Study rooms 
for small groups of students are much more desirable. Other necessary 
rooms, which are sometimes omitted or tucked away in corners, 
are a book store room, a filing room, a librarian’s office, and a staff 
room and toilet. These rooms should be very carefully furnished 
with the necessary desks, shelving, and fittings; and the staff room 
in particular should have some simple cooking arrangements. Too 
often it is forgotten that assistants have to take meals on the premises. 
Another point that should receive more attention is the provision 
of revolving doors or double sets of swing doors to exclude draughts. 
Most library assistants, not without reason, complain bitterly of their 
present ““ice-houses.” 

The question may be asked, Why ereé& branch libraries at all? 
They are costly to build and expensive to maintain, especially if the 
demand for books is not very heavy at the beginning. Well, there 
is an alternative, namely the motor library or bookmobile. In some 
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American towns, and in at least one English city, bookmobiles are 
doing splendid service at very much less cost and with every mark of 
efficiency. A bookmobile doesn’t carry newspapers, and cannot 
provide reading and study rooms; but it will fulfil nearly every 
other funétion of a branch library as well as a fixed building, including 
the circulation of periodicals. I am not sure that some towns in future 
will not prefer bookmobiles to branches. In these impecunious times 
they do offer a temporary solution of the problem of supplying the 
new housing distriéts with books. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


We now come to the second part of our subject, namely the ad- 
ministration of branch libraries. In this connedtion certain points, 
I think, are more or less settled. We all agree that such things as 
ordering, classification, cataloguing, and registration of borrowers 
should be centralized, with perhaps a doubt about the last. Book 
selection is best done in conjunction with the branch librarians ; 
though the books should be ordered, received, checked, and numbered 
at the central library before they are passed on to the branches. Other 
and larger questions of policy are in the melting-pot. They are at 
Derby, and I suspeé that other executives are conscious of coming 
changes. 

Twenty years ago a branch library was looked upon as a miniature 
central library without a reference department ; though most branches 
had a few quick-reference books on open shelves. After the initial 
stock had been bought, it was thought that the branch would continue 
to funétion satisfactorily without much attention till the stock wore 
out. It was found, however, that the stocks of branches, because 
they were never very great, became Stale after a few years, and readers 
fell off. The remedy for this was to weed the shelves freely and 
buy something else, relying upon the telephone and the motor van or 
tramcar to supply special requisitions. Instead of making each 
branch a self-contained and isolated unit, I suggest that the time is 
ripe for administering a syStem of branches in the same manner as a 
county library, the central library corresponding with the county 
headquarters, and the branches with the stations in the villages. 
Every branch should contain a small basic stock of standard books, 
ie., books that are likely to be required everywhere ; all the rest should 
come from a special branch book store at the central for circulation 
elsewhere. In a word, the difference between the central and the 
branches would, in the main, be wiped out, the stock belonging to the 
system as a whole and not to any particular branch or station. As the 
methods of classification, cataloguing, and charging would be identical 
everywhere throughout the system, no special identification marks 
would be required, except perhaps a coloured book-plate to show 
that a book was temporarily in circulation at the branches and not at 
the central. The same result could be obtained by stamping the date 
slip with a rubber stamp bearing the name of the particular branch. 
With each supply of new books from the central library the necessary 
catalogue cards would come (in a large 5 by 3in. pocket at the back) 
to be returned to headquarters afterwards with the returns; or, if 
preferred, temporary cards could be made at the branch and kept on 
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file in view of a second visit. This would not entail a great deal of~ 
cataloguing at the branches, as the necessity for these travelling 
catalogue cards would apply mainly to non-fiétion. Presumably 
fi&ion once bought for a certain branch would be allowed to wear 
out there in the majority of cases. Unpopular novels, however, 
like any other unwanted books, would be returned to headquarters 
and circulated at another branch, or discarded altogether. 

At this point it will be well to pause for a moment to consider 
some thew ng of accessioning books. For twenty years, in common 
with many other librarians, I have used and recommended the A.L.A. 
Condensed Accession Book. For a library with a fairly permanent 
Stock this is still the best method ; but if the stock wears out rapidly, 
as it does in most modern public libraries, many numbers remain dead 
for ever, as one of the rules for entering is never to use an old number. 
I have therefore decided to use cards in future in order that the numbers 
may be used again. This will be more expensive, as cards require 
cabinets, and will probably complicate the keeping of Statistics ; but 
there will be no dead entries in the accession record and no dead book 
cards. If order cards are used in making up lists of books for purchase, 
these can be used for the accession record as the books come in from 
the booksellers. To show what happens to an accession book I need 
only mention our Peartree branch. At the end of eleven years the 
las number in the book is 18,255, and 7,488 of these are dead, the 
books having worn out and been withdrawn. 

With regard to classification I do not propose to write much here. 
In the absence of a better system the Dewey classification is the mot 
suitable for small and medium-sized branches, carried out to three 
or four figures. I do not advocate very close classification in open 
access libraries, as this entails long symbols in some cases on the books 
and cards, the call number thus becoming a “ losing” not a finding 
number! Classification enthusiasts are inclined to forget this. If 
author marks are used in addition, there is a further reason for shorten- 
ing the class number. Very few English librarians use the Cutter or 
the Cutter-Sanborn author marks. Personally I think them necessary, 
if the shelves are to be kept in good order. Next to the Dewey 
classification itself, I eautiee the Cutter-Sanborn alphabetic order 
table the finest library tool that ever came out of America. 

The catalogue next claims our attention. For an ordinary branch 
library I consider the di€tionary catalogue the best; because it is 
easier to use (though more difficult to compile) than the classified 
catalogue. In the one case the borrower only needs as a rule to consult 
the catalogue once for the subje& in hand ; in the case of the other, 
he has to look #wice—once in the subje& index and a second time in the 
class list. It is not without significance that the card catalogues in 
most American public libraries are di€tionary catalogues. For a quick 
answer I prefer the di€tionary catalogue every time ! 

At the present day the card catalogue is supreme, in spite of the 
fa& that it has several incurable defeéts, and is not liked by the public. 
The sheaf catalogue is more familiar to users than the card form, 
but it takes a long time to insert new leaves in the present pattem, 
and is therefore unacceptable to the majority of cataloguers and 
filing clerks. In my opinion the Lampson-Paragon “ Arch Pos” 
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binder is superior to anything else of its kind ; but it has not hitherto 
been made in a suitable size for a sheaf catalogue. This type of binder 
opens at any point — and the leaves can be inserted in a few 
seconds. I hope that the makers will soon be able to meet the require- 
ments of librarians. If ever I have the delightful task of organizing 
a new branch library, however, I shall adopt one of the rotary tube 
visible indexes for fiction in preference to all other methods of dis- 
playing the entries. I have recently made suggestions to the makers 
of these machines which should overcome the few remaining defects 
of this type of index. 

Classification, cataloguing, and other technical points, however, 
are not everything. The business of a librarian is to buy more and 
better books, and to get them into the hands of the people. This 
can only be done by making it easy for the public to borrow—in 
ee by abolishing guarantors for adults, as we have done at 

tby, and by removing other pettifogging restriGtions ; by display- 
ing the books more openly ; and by advertising both the books and 
the service. 

It has been said that the ideal branch library is a room with low 
wall-cases and a few lounges and display cases in place of the usual 
floor stacks. As few towns can afford the space for this ideal arrange- 
ment, the design of our stacks must be modified. In the case of island 
cases I suggest that the bottom shelves not only should be raised and 
tilted but brought out at an angle like a display case. Tilted bottom 
shelves have been in use for some time both in this country and the 
United States. Another plan is to make bookcases hexagonal and 
bring the bottom shelves out at an angle. If desired, they might be 
fitted with castors or roller bearings,and made to revolve on a metal 
pivot bolted to the floor. By using such “ book kiosks” crowding 
in the gangways would be avoided, the movements of borrowers 
facilitated, and a more open and spacious eee given to the 
lending department. These are in the future, however. 


George Stephenson’s Institution 
and its Library * 
By Atrrep R. Srocx, F.L.A., Librarian, The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, London. 


By “ George Stephenson’s Institution” I refer to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in whose hall we are gathered to-night. 

In 1846 a circular calling a meeting of mechanical engineers was 
issued, signed by four leading Birmingham, London, and Manchester 
engineers. The meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, 
a; the Institution was formed, George oy moving the 
adoption of the rules, and being elected its President. From 
that time its influence and progress have been continuously increasing, 
and its membership now includes one lady and 11,000 mere men. 
Those who are corporate members may style themselves “‘ Chartered 
Mechanical Engineers” under a Royal granted last year. 


°A read at the Joint ing of the London and Home Counties Branch 
of the Li Association and A. on March 25th, 1931. 
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Reverting to George Stephenson, you will observe that carvings 
of his head and that most important 
locomotive engineer and also President—appear on the chair in which 
General Mowat is presiding over this meeting. 

The name of George Stephenson conjures up a vision of those 
fine characteristics which we admire most. From a poor lad, without 
education, he raised himself to the position of the most influential 
engineer in the world, the face of which has been entirely changed 
by his work. But it is common knowledge how he acquired education 
and with dogged persistence fought the battle of the locomotive 
against the landed and vested interests and eminent civil engineers 
opposed to him. I will, therefore, not go over that ground, but 
would like to recount an incident which does not appear in the 
Standard biographies, but may be verified from a letter in The Times 
of April 4th, 1912. The writer of the letter was then an old man who 
Stated that in 1847 (when George Stephenson was President) he 
(Stephenson) visited a glass factory in which his son Robert had an 
interest and where the writer of the letter was engaged. George 
gave the young man quite a lecture on eleétricity, explaining that 
several of the operations at the works were really the effects of 
eleGtricity. He said “I have the credit of being the inventor of the 
locomotive and it is true I have done something to improve the action 
of Steam for that purpose. But I tell you, young man, I shall not live 
to see it, but you may, when eleétricity will be the great motive power 
of the world.” Now, when the position of electricity in 1847 is 
considered, that surely was a prophecy in which Stephenson shewed 
his genius as much as in his great railway works. Before leaving 
him it may be added it is said that the British Government has promised 
to lend his famous engine, “ THe Rocker,” to the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition which will be held in 1933. It will form the 
central feature. I am unable, however, to get confirmation of this. 
The principles of “ THe Rocker” are still those of the steam 
locomotive to-day. 

Henry Ford has had an exa& copy of her made for himself. 

Returning to the Institution, the conditions laid down for 
membership of the several ranks may be mentioned. They include 
practical workshop training and a high degree of technical education, 
with the occupation of responsible positions for the corporate 
members. The examination syllabus covers a great range of subjects 
and those candidates who pass have gone through a very searching 
test. The Institution also co-operates with the Board of Education 
in the award of National Certificates and Diplomas in Mechanical 
Engineering, which are competed for in the technical colleges all 
over the country. It, therefore, sets the Standard of education for the 
profession in Britain. 

At its general meetings each month are discussed papers and the 
—_— of its Committees engaged on various Researches. These 
publications appear with the discussions in the Proceedings, which 
make up into two indexed volumes per annum and have been issued 
continuously from 1847. They should be in every technical and 
public library. Every alternate year a Brief Subjeé-Index of their 
contents from the beginning is revised and a copy may be had by 
anyone interested. 
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Roneo Library Shelving at Westminster Public Library, London, W.1 


STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


SHELVING GALLERIES BOOK LIFTS 
COUNTERS STAIRWAYS TROLLIES 


“Nothing to burn” in the Library 
means protection against fire. Steel 
Shelving and Equipment not only 
reduces the danger of fire, but also 
provides greater storage capacity in a 
given space than wooden shelving 


Art Metal Equipment Dept. 
5-11 Holborn, London, E.C.1 
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In addition to the general meetings there are monthly informal 
and graduates’ meetings, and local branch meetings in a number of 
provincial towns. 

Now to describe the Library, which you are invited to visit with 
General Mowat and myself at the close of this meeting. It is on the 
first floor above with the Reading Room on the mezzanine floor, 
and the lighting dome of this hall rises between the Library annexes. 
This part of the building was construéted in 1898 and the wing con- 
taining the Council Room and offices was added in 1912. The Council 
Room opens out of the Library, and when it was built the Librarian’s 
Office was demolished, with the result that an annexe of the Library 
itself has to be used as an office. Although the staff use so-called 
* noiseless” typewriters, these afe not entirely noiseless, and with 
the necessary appurtenances to clerical work the room is filled with 
too much furniture, but that cannot be helped, for such is the way of 
architeéts. The same architect who demolished the office designed the 
Institution of Civil Engineers’ Library with no office accommodation 
whatever. I am unable to retire to work on reviews, etc., and am thus 
subje& to frequent interruption, but, of course, the members reap 
much advantage from the Library staff being in close touch with 
them. Our Library is a very cheerful room—we are not austere as 
some libraries are. 1 was in Berne, the capital of Switzerland, just 
before the War and saw there an inscription over a library which, 
translated, reads “‘ Let no profane person enter.” My companion 
rudely said “ It’s a good job that’s not over your Library.” No, 
we are not austere. The Library is well lighted by day from ample 
but ugly windows with outlook on St. James’s Park, and at night by 
handsome but out-of-date electric pendants, which waste current from 
about fifty lamps and spoil the sweep of the room and ceiling. The 
room is treated in the Elizabethan style in yellow Hungarian oak, 
the annexes being separated from the main library by bastard Statuary 
pilasters and oaken imposts which may be handsome from an archi- 
tectural point of view but waste much valuable space from a Librarian’s. 
This stricture also applies to many of the bookcases which could have 
been designed to hold more books. Most of them are, however, of 
double-depth—a horrid system—but useful in keeping longer files 
of periodical sets. All shelves are adjustable and two methods are 
employed, the brackets for which I have not seen elsewhere. The 
front shelves are grooved for subjeét labels. The design was for 20,000 
volumes which is about what we have now, though many out-of-date 
sets have been removed to other parts of the building to allow for 
extension. 


An electric book-lift goes through the Library to all floors of the 
building. On one ocdasion, when overloaded with books, it tried to 
get dire€&t to Australia with disastrous results. The clocks are 
synchronized and give a loud disturbing tick every half minute. 
In the Reading Room we wanted a clock and a mirror in the same spot 
so just combined them by poking a hole in the mirror for the hands 
of the clock and painted the hours on the glass. A somewhat similar 
example was seen at the Library Association meeting last month at 
India House, where the clock face is gilded on to the wooden panels. 
Smoking is allowed in the Reading Room where over 300 current 
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issues of British and foreign technical periodicals are exhibited in three 
racks of a kind which I have rot seen elsewhere, but smoking is not 
approved in the Library—yet! If we had more lady members no 
doubt they would alter all that. 

(To be continued.) 


Letters on Our Affairs 


SAPHENES, 
STATISTICS AND MANNERS. 


I think Mr. O. W. Stone, of East Ham, scored from you in his 
letter in the February Library World. East Ham seems to be doing 
fairly well, but I must still hold that experience and the unanimous 
view of the Library Association prove that Education Committee control 
is undesirable even if I am contradiéted by Mr. Stone’s own fortunate 
experience. One sentence in his letter is bad-tempered :—that in 
which he boasts that his reference library use is not recorded in order 
to produce those inflated figures in which some librarians delight. 
] know some librarians do not record reference library issues, but to 
assume that those who do merely want to produce inflated statistics 
is impolite; and is not true, which is probably more important. 
It sounds a great deal better to write in our report: ‘‘ No record is 
kept of the considerable use made of the reference library,” than to 
admit that that library isn’t particularly well-used, as is so often the 
faé&t. A reference library requires far more books, organization, 
Staffing and managing than it usually gets in England, and the average 
reference library is a failure. That is probably why librarians do not 
record its use. Otherwise Statistics of the use of libraries have no 
meaning. Possibly that is Mr. Stone’s opinion. I smiled at his 
statement that he is too far East for you to visit him ; I think he means 
too far South, although I am by no means sure of your whereabouts ; 
but, judging from your comments on London, | imagine that you 
have very little personal touch with that part of the world. 


DIsp.ays. 


I see I am taken to task in the Editorial of The Library World 
last month by my excellent friend, Mr. Lamb, of Sheffield, for having 
suggested that some of his display methods were in use in the south 
of England years ago. They were, though it would be invidious to 
specify places ; but I believe Mr. Lamb’s experience does not extend 
to south of the Trent. Show cases, in which books are displayed 
as in a bookseller’s shop, are common ; and so is a special show-table, 
on which books are opened for examination. If one has an ordinary 
table, and puts on it pictures, notices and books on special topics 
invitingly open at illustrations or good passages, one has exaétly 
what Mr. Lamb desires : and has it cheaply. This method is common. 
Surely every bookseller uses it! So is that of book-troughs on tables, 
with legends, such as ‘‘ The Librarian has read these books and 
recommends them,” “‘ The Best Travel Books,” ‘‘ Living Poets,” etc., 
etc. I know, of course, that Mr. Lamb has designed quite beautiful 
furniture to secure this effeét, but it is the same effect glorified ; that’s 
all. My words were not meant as a disparagement of my distinguished 
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colleague’s fine activity, and although I think his claim that this display 
work is equal in its epoch-making character to the introduction of 
open access is a little too picturesque, that does not lessen the value 
of that work, or my admiration of Mr. Lamb’s energy and success in 
pursuing it. 

Talking of open access, I have been annoyed by the stupid folk 
who have lately appraised 

J. D. Brown, 


and I wish the controversy would cease. Mr. Smith, of Hornsey, 
is a sorry apologist for Mr. Snaith. The latter meant in his original 
remark to disparage Brown, “ simple” as Mr. Smith declares his 
Statement to be. Both of these men are too young to know what they 
are bleating about, and when Mr. Smith says that Brown’s kindness 
to assistants (such as he might have been had he been fortunate enough 
to know him) was equivalent to his possession of an umbrella, he is 
merely talking from his own experience of a much later type of librarian, 
This type Brown created. An assistant who wrote in the nineties 
as he and Mr. Snaith do now, would have been flayed alive by his own 
chief. Truly men don’t know their own benefactors. When any of 
these young men does anything remotely comparable with the work 
Brown had already done before he was thirty, there will be no more 
boasting or jibing. Real workers love other workers; they don’t 
try to be clever at their expense. We promise, however, that if any 
further insult to Brown’s memory is offered, we will insult the insulter 
good and hard. 
A curious feature of more modern life is 


THe Osjecrion TO SILENCE 


which now seems to prevail. I know that some folks, with tortured 
nerves and worn bodies, crave for quiet as something now quite 
unobtainable in the ordinary haunts of men; but the folk generally 
of to-day like a certain amount of noise and it seems necessary to them. 
The healthy savage, or healthy child, is by no means a quiet creature. 
I was led to these remarks by notes in my local newspaper on my 
reference department where | require, | hope not tyrannously, a 
reasonable quiet, although I have no notices glaringly demanding 
SILENCE. Thus, my local paper, writing in Pepysian manner : 

“So to the publick library where I sat reading as in the silence 
of a mausolaum, none daring there to breathe above the common 
loudness. Came thereupon from my neighbour, a portly man, 
a sudden sneeze, which as a clap of thunder,roared up into the 
abysses of the book-presses, startling the ghosts of dead authours 
and dying away in gradual echoes and reverberations after a great 
space of time. Waited apprehensively for said neighbour to be led 
forth to summary execution, while every reader left his book to 
Stare fixedly upon him. To our marvelling nought happened, and 
after long suspense, 

‘For that time 
Hades her interrupted life resumed.’ ” 
At first the final quotation was the cause of my pausing on this para- 
graph. It wasn’t Milton, as he never uses the word Hades, at least 
not in Paradise Los; and then my memory went back to a day years 
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ago when to pans of critical approval, headed by Sidney Colvin, 
Churton Collins, W. L. Courtney, Wm. Archer and Richard Le 
Gallienne, and followed vociferously by all the leading reviews of the 
day —The Times, The Academy, The Spectator, Literature and The Saturday 
Review, were only a few—we read and really loved two poems, called 
“ Marpessa ”’ and “ Christ in Hades,” on the author of which a poet, 
perhaps almost equal in rank, Mr. J. C. Squire, poured such funny little 
scorn recently in his Sunday literary articles for the somnolent. 
Thence (I mean from “ Christ in Hades”) came that final quotation, 
which has made me digress so. The faét is, human psychology seems 
to adapt itself to 
THESE CHANGING TIMES, 
and there are usually crowds of folk around the hydraulic chisels 
which split with nerve-shattering roar the roads of our cities; and 
the noise is apparently to them as delightful outdoors as indoors is 
the music of Jack Payne’s orchestra vigorously supporting the uplifting 
motif of ‘ I’m tickled pink with the blue-eyed baby.” So you will 
notice in restaurants, that men and women read quite undistraétedly 
to the clink of innumerable knives and forks, the clattering of plates 
and the devastating ‘ slo-oop slo-oop ” of soup-absorption, with the 
addition of a broadcast of the Prelude to Lohengrin. Men are so 
accustomed to noise that they cannot be happy without it ; hence the 
success, otherwise inconceivable, of the “ Talkie.” Why, in the days 
of still piétures, I adored Mary Pickford, but last year I saw her in a 
talking film, and one more dream expired. The meaning of all this 
digression is this : of late there has been a tendency to provide libraries 
which combine in one large room all the ordinary departments. The 
old objeétion to them was the disturbing effects of the movement of 
readers and at least a certain amount of noise which must accompany 
it; otherwise from the administration standpoint they were most 
workable. It seems safe to say that, with the new attitude towards 
noise and the mental adjustment to it, there will be no difficulty on 
that score. Vale, 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“Letrrers ON Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor tp]. 


Personal News 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Sparkk, the well-known Chief Librarian of Bolton, 
has tendered his resignation to his Committee to take effeét on July 
318t next. His resignation has been accepted with great regret by the 
Committee. He will retire on superannuation at a comparatively 
early age, with the knowledge that he has the whole town’s apprecia- 
tion of his services as Chief Librarian for the last twenty-seven years. 

Mr. Sparke commenced his career in the Cardiff Public Libraries 
under Mr. John Ballinger. In 1894 he was appointed Librarian of 
Kidderminster, and was then the youngest librarian in England. 
Four years later he became Direétor of Tullie House, Carlisle. Only 
three years clapsed before he was appointed Art Curator and Librarian 
of Bury, where he organised and equipped the Art Gallery and Library. 
Mr. Sparke’s final move was in 1904, when he was appointed Chief 
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Librarian of Bolton, and here he found full scope for his organising 
and administrative abilities. The condition in 1904 of the Bolton 
Libraries, consisting of two central buildings and four branches, was 
as inefficient as it possibly could be, the only live department being 
a Subscription Library housed in the Reference Department for the 
benefit of those who could pay a guinea a year. Prior to re-organising 
the Central Lending Library, Mr. Sparke tackled a small branch with 
remarkable results, which were completely eclipsed, when, in 1907, 
the Central Library was re-opened on the Indicator and Card-charging 
system, but since re-organised as an ““ Open Access ” Library. 

With the passing of the Subscription Library, the Reference was 
remodelled so tar as the building permitted, and a remarkable reference 
colleétion has been built up. In addition, two other branches were 
re-organised and three new “ Carnegie” Branch Libraries were 
opened before the war, and another Branch has been opened recently. 
Perhaps Mr. Sparke’s greatest work for Bolton is the new Central 
Library, for which he has worked for over twenty years, only to retire 
and leave to his successor a scheme for new buildings which are 
shortly to be ereéted. 

In addition to his praétical librarianship, Mr. Sparke combines 
much literary and archaeological knowledge. Amongst his numerous 
literary works are his “ Bibliography of Unfinished Books,” “ The 
Halliwell Township Booke ” for the Chetham Society, “ Bibliographia 
Boltoniensis ” and much other work of a local charatter. 

He hopes to leave Bolton in July for Dorset where he intends 

to take up further literary work, which he has been unable to under- 
take whilst aétively engaged in administering a system that he has 
made one of the foremost in the country. The profession, which 
includes a number of Mr. Sparke’s past assistants, will extend its 
best wishes to Mrs. Sparke and himself for a happy and long retirement. 
Miss H. Mary Grace, M.A., Assistant Secretary and Cataloguer, 
Northamptonshire Record Society, and previously Assistant to the 
Secretary and Editor of the Pipe Roll Society, to be Archive Assistant, 
Public Libraries and Muniment Room, Norwich. 
Miss G. M. Writrams, Assistant at the West Riding County Library, 
a late Student at the School of Librarianship and the holder of six 
certificates, has been appointed as Junior Assistant at Hampstead 
Public Library. 


THE NEW PSEUDONYMS. 

THE doings, or misdoings of the New Pseudonyms club have remained 
unrecorded for some months owing to an unseemly competition 
between three members for the honour of recorder. A compromise 
having been effected, whereby all three will in future share the respon- 
sibilities, peace once more reigns. 

The March meeting, with Verdant Green in the chair, was a 
very happy one. A mistake on the part of Tony looked somewhat 
ominous but Barabbas was, surprisingly, in generous mood and a 
“ backsheesh ” helping of whitebait was divided among the Philistines ; 
Sartor Resartus, even, not being forgotten. 

The discussion centred round the comparative merits and demerits 
of Oak and Steel shelving, “ weeding out” surplus stock, and the 
banned book. 
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Scallywag, and Peter Simple, agreed that there was nothing to 
discuss in shelving. They had some illuminating suggestions for 
dealing with surplus stock and readers’ suggestions, connecting the 
latter with banned books. A new use for the National Central Library 
was outlined. 


Love and Mr. Lewisham preferred wooden shelves, deprecated 
allowing books to get filthy before being scrapped, and spoke feelingly 
and philosophically about knowing our own minds. Monte Christo, 
and I’m Alone, agreed in appreciating the merits of steel over wood 
shelving, pointing out its cheapness, adaptability, fire resisting and dust 
non-collecting qualities. The former, strangely enough, confessed 
to being no judge of naughty books, while the latter felt that in the 
matter of morals and ethics people must work out their own emancipa- 
tion. The Infidel tried to tell a ribald story in which shelving and an 
assistant clerk-in-holy-orders appeared to be inextricably mixed up. 
He voiced some drastic methods of weeding out, especially old stodgy 
fidion authors, to replace them with something having a kick in it, 
and agreed with Golden Calf that naughty books were useful for 
members of Committees who usually solved your difficulty by retaining 
them. The latter plumped for wood shelving and complained about 
the lack of indication of the real character of books in most reviews. 
He declaimed at some length on the merits of named books, his 
familiarity with which sounded rather significant. Sartor Resartus 
was in chastened mood. He had had some and wished he hadn’t. 
Still, Mante Christo will forgive him. There was here, too, rather 
too much evidence of knowledge of books that are blue and yet not 
blue books. Barabbas put the final touch on the shelving question 
by confessing to a suggestion, years ago, that stainless steel should be 
used. Brighter books, why not brighter shelves ? Unkindly enough, 
he scoffed at the fire-resisting qualities of steel, having seen the contents 
of a Steel safe after a fire had played with it. 

Verdant Green having expressed his thanks for the manner in 
which his points had been discussed, the club adjourned in time 
not to jeopardise the licence of mine host and the last the teetotaler 
heard as he wandered on his way, soliloquizing sagelv, was “‘ Who 
robbed the man of his beer.” 


Notes on the Library Association 
Annual Conference 


CHELTENHAM, AUGUST 31st—SEPTEMBER 1931. 


Tue last date on which notification can be sent to the Secretary, on the 
part of those desiring to attend the Conference, is June 15th, and no 
undertaking can be given that railway vouchers will be forwarded to 
those who fail to advise the Secretary by June 15th, or that names not 
sent in by this date will be included in the list of visitors. 

In granting the usual concession of fare-and-one-third for the 
return journey (as set out on the railway voucher) the Railway Clearing 
House announce that this concession will sot apply to the road-rail 
toute to Cheltenham, via Oxford. 
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It is hoped during July to issue a detailed, printed programme, 

together with railway vouchers, to all those who have indicated their 

intention of being present at the Conference. A_ provisional 
programme is given below :— 

Monday. _ Registration and Seétional Meetings. 

Tuesday. 

(Morning). Welcome by the Mayor of Cheltenham. 

Induétion of President. 
Opening of Official Exhibition. 

(Afternoon). Address on “ Regional Organisation” by Sir Heary 
Miers, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Trustee of the British Museum 
and of the National Central Library; President of the 
Museums Association). 

Discussion led by representatives of Northern England 
and West Midlands Schemes. 

Wednesday. 

(Morning). “ The Status of the Public Library Service from the 
Standpoint of Governing Bodies.” 

(Afternoon). County Libraries Seétion Meeting: ‘ The Future of the 
Service.” 

(Evening). Seétional Meetings, including an international session, 
probably under the auspices of the University and 
Research Section, with a paper by Dr. T. P. Sevensma 
(Librarian of the League of Nations). 

Followed by addresses on “ B.B.C. Listening Groups ” 
and on “ Recreational Reading and the Public Library.” 
Thursday. 
(Morning). Annual Meeting. 
(Afternoon). Round-Table Conferences on :— 
i. Modern Library Technique: advanced methods. 
ii. Reference Library Policy. 
iii. Problems of the Small Library. 

(Evening). Annual Dinner. 

Friday. Whole-day and half-day excursions. 


Library Topics 
[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worn would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Office 
not later than the first day of each month.] 
Chiswick 
The reconstructed library was opened by Mr. Stanley Jast on 
Monday, March 23rd, in the presence of a large gathering of local 
celebrities. At the conclusion of the ceremony Mr. Jast was presented 
with a gilt key as a memento of the occasion. 


Croydon 

The new Norbury Library will be opened on May 30th by the 
Mayor and the dedication address will be delivered by the President 
of the Library Association—a happy return of Mr. Jast to the town 
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whose public libraries owe him so much. The Librarian-in-Charge is 
Mr. Leonard M. Harrod, A.L.A., at present chief assistant at Croydon, 
and the senior assistant is Miss Monica M. A. Peatson, School of 
Librarianship Diploma. 

The Junior Library News, in its ninth year of publication, is now 
issued every two months as a four-page print with a vignette heading, 
the edition being 4,500 copies. 


Leeds 


Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin, No. 21, consists 
of a list of Books on Industrial Welfare. 


London.—Hamesreap Pustic Lrsraries. 


Following upon Exhibitions of original MSS. and first editions 
of the works of Rossetti, Coleridge and Wordsworth, an Exhibition 
of similar items relating to the Bronté family is now open at the 
Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W.3. An illustrated handbook is 
being published for sale at the nominal price of 6d. 


London.—Unrversrry or Lonpon, ScHoot oF LrBRARIANSHIP. 


The alternative course sanctioned by the Senate of the University 
of London in 1930, to enable graduates in faculties other than Arts to 
receive a suitable course of training for work in special libraries and 
attain the Diploma with similar exemptions to those granted already 
to University graduates, will begin in O&ober next. 

The present curriculum stands good for every type of librarian, 
but certain alternatives have been introduced for the benefit of those 
who wish to become special librarians. The separate subjects, Library 
Organization and Library Routine, have been modified and combined 
into the new subject, Library Economy (omitting those features 
peculiar to Public Library administration) ; the History of Science is an 
alternative to Palaeography and Archives ; and a new subjeét, Special 
Library Services, dealing with the point of view and the scope of 
—_ libraries and information bureaux has been introduced. In 

is new subject the le€turers are Professor A. F. C. Pollard, A.R.C.S., 
F.Inst.P., Mr. Theodore Besterman, Mr. A. A. Eldridge, B.Sc., 
F.LC., Mr. A. F. Ridley, and Mr. A. R. Wright, 1.S.0., F.S.A. Full- 
time Students may complete the course in one session; part-time 
Students may take two or more sessions. Further information can be 
obtained from the Secretary, University College, London (Gower | 
Street, W.C.1.). 


Sheffield 

Arnold Bennett is the subjeét of Biographical List No. 8 issued 
by Sheffield Public Libraries. Books and Readers for March contains 
a list of additions to the Libraries added in February, 1931. 


Sunderland 
An exhibition of British Lino-cut prints in colour, etc., by leading 
Lino-cut artists is being held in the Sunderland Art Gallery, from 
oe 21st—April 20th, 1931. This is the 118th Loan Exhibition 
id there. 
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Library Reports 
Banrr County Library.— 4th Annual Report, for year ended 15th 
May, 1930. County Librarian, Alex. Christie. 

On the whole good progress was made during the past year. Eight new 
centres were opened, bringing the total number up to 70. Centres are now 
eStablished in all the large towns in the county, with the exception of Banff. 
Here the scheme is Still under consideration. Further development of the 
county system will be along the lines of expansion at existing centres. The 
circulation of books amounted to 155,998, which includes 29,843 juvenile 
works. The total stock now Stands at 18,814. 2,400 volumes have been 
distributed throughout the schools. The income from the county rates totalled 
£1,628, of which £965 was expended on new books. 


Darwen Public Library.—A Year’s Work: being the Borough 
Librarian’s 41$t Annual Report. Population, 38,200. Borough 
Librarian, Albert Singleton, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 24,139; 
Juvenile, 3,493; Reference, 4,056; School Libraries, 5,093. 
Additions, 4,623. Issues: Lending, 231,061; Branch Distributing 
Stations, 13,410; Reference, 6,568; School Libraries, 72,202. 
Borrowers, 9,321 ; extra tickets, 591. Branch Distributing Stations, 3. 

All branches of the library service accomplished such good work during the 
year under review that the Committee feel encouraged to resolutely pursue the 
policy of development and improvement which has charaterised their efforts during 
the past two years. The increase in the total issue amounts to 36 per cent. Roughly 
1 in every 4 of the inhabitants of the Borough are registered readers. The Committee 
again record their gratitude for the book-purchase grant received from the Carnegie 
Trost. During the year a Branch Distributing Station was established at Lynwood 
srl has proved an unualified succes another similar branch was due for opening 
Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery.—57th, 58th and 

s9th Annual Reports, 1927-1930. Population, 140,800. Director 
and Curator, F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. Rate, 2.3d.; amount of 
rate for Libraries only 1.68d. Income from rate, £5,866. Total 
Stock, 64,939. Issues: Lending, 382,071; Reference, 15,954; 
Branches, 249,649. Borrowers, 23,960 ; tickets in force (estimated), 
30,000. 2 Branches. 

The figures noted above are for the year 1929-1930, and, as the Report 
contains the annual review for the last three years it is possible to make some 
intereSting comparisons of the work carried out. The book circulation from 
all departments last year exceeded those of the year previous by 89,963, or 
more than double the increase of 1927-1928. The net increase in the num 
of additions was 2,305 against 1,453 three years ago. The book stock is Sill 
very small compared with the population, averaging less than a half book 
head. About one sixth of the inhabitants are registered as readers. Mr. W. 
H. Walton retired in March last after having served the Libraries for over 
forty years. The total attendance in the Art Gallery was 117,349, an increase 
of 4,000. 

Public Libraries and Art Gallery.—32nd Annual 

rt. Population, 110,102. Librarian and Curator, Horace 
Goulden, F.L.A. Income from Rate, £5,678. Stock: Lending, 
$0,471; Reference, 11,438; Branch, 3,517. Additions, 5,377. 
Withdrawals, 419. Issues: Lending, 423,256; Reference, 8,307; 
Branch, 9,791; Blind Readers, 288. Borrowers, 13,036; extra 
tickets, 7,778. Music Tickets, 3,534. 

For the past six years the circulation of books has been steadily mounting and 
in the year being reviewed reached a total never before approached. Every depart- 
ment, together with the Branch Library, continues to grow in popularity, and all 
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contributed to the record increases noted above. Special cards are now being 
issued to Teachers upon which up to four books can be borrowed at the same 
time. Many Teachers have availed themselves of the privilege. A number of special 
exhibitions were held in the Art Gallery and attracted nearly 48,000 visitors, 


LEAMINGTON Spa Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery.—Report 
for the year ending 31st March, 1930. Population, 29,450. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, W. Ewart Owen, F.L.A. Rate, 1.85d. 
Income from Rate, £1,968. Stock: Lending, 21, 488; Reference, 
11,089. Additions, 1,380. Withdrawals, 884. Issues: Lending, 
133,025; Reference, 3,448 ; open shelves, 77,270; Delivery Station, 
2,506. Borrowers: Adults, 5,645 ; Scholars, 1,462. 

Since the re-organization of the Library ten years the issues have increased 

125 percent. The figures for last year are easily a record. By arrangement between 

the various authorities concerned, borrowers are now permitted to use the Libraries 

at Birmingham, Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon on presentation of their tickets. 

Many notable — were presented to the Art Gallery, which was viewed by 

8,607 people during the year. The two rooms formerly used by the Museum 
jam been converted into the Children’s room and Librarian’s office, and the museum 
specimens Stored until suitable accommodation can be found for them. 


PertH. Sandeman Public Library.—Report of the Committee for 
the year ended 15th May, 1930. Population, 33,208. Librarian, 
Robert A. Cochrane. Income from rate, £2,015. Grants from 
Sandeman bequest, £1,229. Stock: Lending, 21,857; Reference, 
13,533. Issues: Lending, 168,136; Reference, 43,004. 

The Committee record their great appreciation of the 25 years’ valued 
service as Librarian, rendered by the late Mr. James Christie. The Statiétics 
annexed to the above Report indicate that a year of unsurpassed usefulness 
has just closed. Each department has made progress and the total issues are 
74,000 more than those of last year. The Lending Library was remodelled on 
modern lines, and this, no doubt, contributed largely to the greater success 
of the service. The re-organised Junior department also proved a big attraction. 
Aithough the Reference Library is being reclassified and re-arranged, this in 
no way hindered the work there, as nearly 4,000 more books were consulted in 
the room than in the previous year. Library received a legacy of £200 
for purchasing new books, from Mr. James Brough, a native of Perth, who 
died recently in America. 

Port ExizasetH Public Library—8znd Annual Report for year 
ending 31st December, 1930. Population, 34,718. Librarian, 
Fred. W. Cooper. Total stock, 61,672. Additions, 2,090. With- 
drawals, 907. Issues, 213,840. Subscribers, 2,469. Subscriptions 
received, £2,744. 

In presenting the above Report, the Committee are again able to State 
that the progress of the institution has continued to be quite satisfaftory. 
There is evidence that the readers’ tastes are widening and that greater advantage 
is being taken of the lacge number of books which are of an informative and 
educational charaGer. ¢ issues are well over 13,000 more than the previous 
year, and almost double those of ten years ago. This is noteworthy as the 
regigtered subscribers have slightly decreased since last Report, but are Still 
Over 400 more than in 1920. 

RAWTENSTALL Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—z4th 
Annual Report, 1929-1930. Population, 28,381. Borough Librarian 
and Curator: Hargreaves Wilkinson, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 
31,909; Reference, 5,811. Issues: Lending, 284,976; Reference, 
16,594; Delivery Stations, 30,390. 

There is a clear indication that the facilities provided by the Library as 
well as the Art Gallery and Museum are much appreciated and well patronised. 
Laét year’s issues are the largest on record and the increase on the year is more 
than the total issue of 1914. The book-purchase grant received from the Carne- 
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gie Trust has proved exceptionally useful in ing to replace a large number of 
volumes which had been alihieen a considerable time. Much 
children. Expert opinion has been sought, but as yet ashi definite has 


Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


RicHARDSON (Ernest Cushing) Classification, Theoretical and Praétical. 
Together with an Appendix containing an Essay towards a 
Bibliographical History of Systems of Classification. Third 
edition. 8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. xvi., 228. New York, 
Wilson, 1930. 4s. net. 

This valuable outline of the various Classification Systems has reached its 
third edition, but comparatively few additions have been made in the 
Appendices. The Bibliography has been considerably added to although not yet 
up to date, and a tal view of the work in Classification of the last few years is 
useful. The list of books on library classification in Appendix III. has been prepared 
by Amelia B. Deans, assistant in the Library of the Department of State, Washington. 


Tue YeAR Book OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE Empire, 1931. Edited 
by Sir H. Frank Heath. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 917. London, 
Bell, 1931. 15s. met. 

This indispensable year-book makes its welcome appearance in a more complete 
form than ever before. It approaches a thousand pages, of which at least nine 
hundred are packed with useful information about Universities and their fersonnel. 
The index, too, has been enlarged and improved. As a reference book of its kind 
it is unequalled. 

AppteYyArD (Rollo) A Tribute to Michael Faraday. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. London, Constable, 1931. 7s. 6d. net 

Michael Faraday is a romantic figure in the scientific world, and the fa& that 
this year is the centenary of his discovery of magneto-eleétricity adds to the interest 
now taken in the great physicist. Although by no means exhaustive, this bio, 
is a useful addition to the works dealing with the historical side of scientific dis- 
covery. It throws light on other leading men of the time, notably Sir Humphry 
Davy, whose assistant Faraday was at the Royal Institution, and is in every way a 
contribution worthy of a place on the scientific shelves. 

Hosson (J. A.) and Grnsserc (Morris) L. T. Hobhouse, His Life and 
Work. With Sele&ed Essays and Articles. Frontis. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 360. London, Allen and Unwin, 1931. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

The life-Story of a great teacher, social philosopher and journalist. 
Metvitte (Lewis) Ed. The Huskisson Papers. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. 

London, Constable, 1931. 21s. net. 

The Rt. Hon. William Huskisson, President of the Board of Trade, will 
be recolleéted for the manner of his death if not for his rather uneventful life. 
Killed by a locomotive engine at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, Sept. 15th, 1830, he was one of the first vi€tims of the great Steam demon. 
His letters and papers in the British Museum are of the greatest interest for the 
light they shed on people and events of the period, and Mr. Melville may be con- 
gratulated on the method by which he has made these dry bones live by his illu- 
minating comments and notes. There is, however, one letter from Sir John 
Gladstone which we should like to have seen included. In this letter to Huskisson 
written only a day or two before the fatal accident, Sir John suggemts that a great 
deal too much is beingo made of “ this railway business” accuses George 
Stephenson of trying t secure court influence. 
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Saver (T. Lewes) Gog and and I. Some Recolleétions of 49 


Great Banquets and Official Receptions (the capitals are ours) follow each other 

in close succession. The book makes fascinating reading, and should be in 

every library. 

Compton (Piers) The Great Religious Orders. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 224. London, Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 6s. net. 

This is not a critical work but a Catholic account of the great religious 
orders which form the backbone t Church. Sixteen Orders are described 
with all the visions and other supernatural trappings attending their foundations. 
Casson (Herbert N.) Will-Power in Business. A Secret of Success. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 142. London, Efficiency Magazine, (1931). 

5s. net. 

The author, a well-known business efficiency expert, has here taken his 
in both hands. an daim boo be lus 
power as applied to business. It is a stimulating book and in these days of world 
Wide depression, a book that could undoubtedly be read with profit by those 
people who are continually i the theory that “ All is lost.” The commer- 
cial library should take this book draw special attention to it in their addition 
lists 


Lismer (W. A.) Bookbinding Construétions for Senior Schools. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 72. London, Crosby Lockwood, 
1931. 28. 6d. net. 

This book is written from a school point of view and is not designed as a text- 
book for the craftsman. However, the elementary Student can no doubt gather 
some useful information and instruction from its pages. Books of this description 
are always useful in the public library. 

Farry (Cyril A.) and Epwarps (A. Trystan) Architeéural Drawin, 
Perspective and Rendering. A Handbook for Students ont 
Draughtsmen. Illustrated. Crown 4to, cloth, pp. 96. London, 
Batsford, 1931. 16s. net. 

The authors do not claim this as a text book, their objeét being to write a book 
dealing more with the elements of technique in Modern Archit Draughts- 
manship. The book is written from prattical experience and first-hand knowledge, 
and is therefore of great importance and most useful to the architeGtural student, 
It is profusely illustrated. 

Mac.eop (Norma) German Lyric Poetry. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new volume in the Hogarth Leétures on Literature series. The book des- 
cribes and illustrates with examples the development of the German lyric from the 
twelfth century to the present day. 

Warren (P.) French Commercial Phrase Book. A Comprehensive 
Colle&tion of Commercial Phrases in Common Use. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 158. London, Pitman, 1930. 5s. net. 

A most essential book for the Commercial Section, and one that supplies a long- 
felt want. It is a “ Pitman ” book and we need hardly say more. 

Kuzmnscumipt (O.) The Formenkreis Theory and the Progress of the 
Organic World. A Re-casting of the Theory of Descent and Race- 
Study to prepare the way for a Harmonious Conception of the 
Universal Reality. Translated by the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192.. London, Witherby, 1930 
tos. 6d. net. 

This work comes at a most moment when the anth ical 
aspe& of biology is attracting . The Formenkreis first 


Sampson Low (1931). 10s. 6d. net. 
A most interesting autobiography by a man who knows the routine and tradi- 
tions of the Guildhall and the Corporation of the City of London from A to Z. 
| 
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formulated by Kant, suffered from during the period of Darwin’s studies 

on evolution. The author has Stated theory anew, 

Formenkreis Theory undertakes to eStablish a working system of taxonomy, to 

natural creation in conjun@ion with the theory of descent. 

Kenwortny (The Hon. J. M.) India: A Warning. Cr. 8vo, My my 
pp. viii., 118. London, Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 2s. net 


Another of those books dealing with our problem in “ India,” written by one 
who saw many years’ service as a Naval Officer in the East and has recently revisited 


that country for the purpose of studying the problem. 

Crownurst (P. O.) Cassell’s Diétionary of French Syno 
Arranged in Groups for the Convenience of English Seudenes. 
— 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 208. London, Cassell, 1931. 7s. 6d. 


This volume from the “ House of Cascell ” is destined to supply a long-felt 
want. It is meeting with universal approbation and on all sides we hear but 
praise, in which we heartily join. It should be understood however, that this 

should not be used i of, but in conjunétion with, a French Diétionary. 

Brettie (L.) Social and Economic Geography. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvii., 460. London, Pitman, 1931. 1os. 6d. net. 

Seudente of Econcenice, Commesce end Banking will surely ask for this book, 

It is written with the usual “ Pitman ” thoroughness. 

Monson (Ronald A.) Across Africa on Foot. Photographs by J. 
Hunter Wilson. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 386. London, 
Mathews and Marrot, 1931. 18s. net. 

A good book of travel, dealing with a tramp from the Cape to Cairo by two 


Auftralians. 
FICTION. 


Broom (Ursula) Fruit on the Bough. The Story of a Brother and 
Sister. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. London, Hutchinson (1931). 
7s. 6d. net. 

This novel by a favourite author tells of a brother and sister and the aétion and 
re-a@tion of charaéter between them. Pre-war England and post-war England 
figure in the development of the narrative. 

Dreiser (Theodore) Hey, Rub-a-Dub-Dub! A Book of the Mystery 
and Wonder and Terror of Life. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Constable, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

If the author had inserted the word “‘ American ”’ in front of the word “ Life ”’ 
in the title, it would have been a little clearer to the English reader. Dreiser has 
written some wonderful novels, but it is doubtful whether these impressionist 
sketches of American life will add much to his reputation. 

Drew (Anne Stanton) Overture. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, 
Hutchinson (1931). 7s. 6d. net. 

An actress falls in love with a married man and through many vicissitudes, 
most of them of an unpleasant charaéter, incid to a Struggle to attain success 
on the Stage. At last relief comes in the person of an earnest young doétor. 
HERGESHEIMER (Joseph) The Limestone Tree. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 

346. London, Heinemann, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of the pioneers of Kentucky, and 
Gabriel Sash, hacking his way through Indian-infested country, 
ment, and the dramatic element enters strongly Sascshemmadibasenaien 
which beset his descendants. 

JUVENILE. 


Davipson (H. B.) Peter Lawson Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


128. London, Religious T Society 1930. 1s. 6d. net. 
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GraHamE (Kenneth) Dream Days. With Illustrations and Decora- 
tions by Ernest H. Shepard. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 168. London, 
Lane, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A charming Story written for juniors who will doubtless delight in reading 
jt over and over again. 


Bibliographical Topics 
A UNIQUE INCUNABULUM. 


PEROTTUS, N. Rudimenta Grammatices. Without Town, 

Printer’s Name or Date (but Milan, L. Pachel, ca. 1493). 

4to. 114 ff. (a8, b-g6, h-m8, n6, o-q8; az missing). 35 lines to page. 

Without headlines, catchwords or foliation. Gothic type, 92 mm. 

Fol. 1 (Missing). 

Fol. 2a Neoolai (sic) Peroti (sic) Pont. Sipontini. Ad Pirrhu(m) 
(sine sig.) perotum (sic) / nepote(m) ex fratre suauis- 
simu(m). Rudimenta gra(m)matices. /DA litteras? . . . 

Fol.92  nimus. De co(m)posita vt magnanimitas. . . . 


(sig. bra) 
Fol. 114b (1. 13 sqq) virum euasurum. Uale. Laus Deo. / Lucini 
(sig. q8) Conagi carmen. / (4 lines of verse) / 
(then follows Register in 4 cols.) // 
Unrecorded by all bibliographers ; no copy in B.M. or Bod. 

This book is printed in type 92G (as originally used by Pachel and 
Scinzenzeler in partnership, in 1484 and 1487, with the addition 
of a 2nd form of R, i.e., with a double vert. limb, which is used equally 
with the original single limbed form), with quotations in Greek 83 ; 
and the capital D of line 3 of fol. 2a is from Pachel’s 50 by 44mm. set. 

The interest in this book is chiefly in the fa& that by being — 
entirely in type 92G it removes the doubt whether Pachel’s 92G came 
from Pachel and Scinzenzeler’s 92G or De Castelliono’s 91G (see 
B.M. Cat. of Inc., Vol. VI.), this type being used only in one book 
in the B.M. specimens of this press, viz.: Busti, Mariale, 1493 and 
then only for the headlines. 

The Register states fol. 1 is blank (“ Prima alba”); this may not 
be the case, as this description of the first leaf is sometimes used by 15th 
Century printers when there is a short (2 or 3 line) title, or more often 
when there is a Dedication, etc., on the verso. 


This book has been reported to the Kommisson fiir den Gesamt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke, and they agree the attribution as given 
above (I must here acknowledge gratefully the courteous and in- 
valuable aid given me by V. Scholderer, Esq., in respe& of the identity 
of the printer, which was made before Vol. VI. of the B.M.C. was 
issued) and state that this edition is unique. 

Finally, I bought this Incunabulum from a bookseller in the 
West End for 27/6 !! of course, then unidentified. ane 
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THE PRINTER OF THE FOURTH QUARTO OF 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


Tue printer of the undated Fourth Quarto of Romeo and Juliet, which 
was published by John Smethwicke, has apparently never been 
identified. He was William Stansby, who printed two other Shake- 
speare quartos for Smethwicke. The same broken tail-piece which 
appears in this quarto is found on sig. B.iv. of J. Powel’s Assize 


of Bread, printed by Stansby in 1626. Epwin E. Witioucnsy. 
REVIEWS. 
Tue Durasiuity oF Paper. Report of the S Committee set up 


by the Library Association. pp. 24. Londo Wiese Association, 
1930. IS. net. 

The problem of the deterioration of the paper on which modern books and 

documents are being printed Sane eee Ea , and the issue by the 

Library Association of the report of the Committee set up to consider this question 


direéts attention to the gravity of the situation. 

‘Fhe Committee has obviously given this much thought and much 
research must have been made, but one fears that ew Na bmw Pee 
without much further intensive work. The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee would solve many—if not all—of the problems associated with 
this question, if they were applied. “ And there’s the rub!” How are they to be 


‘ by the Co: concluding 

This di ty is mmittee in its paragraph, 
wherein they state their belief that such bodies “as the Library hate itself, 
the Congress of Archaeological Societies, the British Association ’’ and others of 
kindred interests might by combination present such a demand upon the printing 
and publishing houses that these would of necessity be forced to give the matter 


their earnest consideration. 
The constitution of a body akin to that responsible for the produétion of the 
British Engineering Standards would seem to be the next step towards the noble 


ideal of “ books worthy of a librarian’s custody.” 

The Committee, in endorsing the classification of the Royal Society of Arts, 
might have produced comparative Statistics of the relative proportions in such 
classes of books published. Such Statistics must admittedly be only approximations, 
but they would, one feels, be of value and interest. So much of the work produced 
from our presses to-day would so obviously fall into class D that many of the 
publishing houses would have no cause to consider unduly the additional cos 


Committee’s 


by the University Presses of the recommendations of the Committee, for these are 
the houses whose interests are concerned almost entirely with works which do not 


fall into the very great ephemeral class. 
Note from Joseph Walton, (Sb-Librarian), Newcastle-upon-Tyne- 


Only belatedly have I seen Mr. Peddie’s note in the January issue 
of The tivay World on “‘ The arrangement of bibliographies and 
catalogues : a minor point,” in which he appeals for a chronological 
arrangement under the specific subje& heading. Mr. Peddie will be 
glad to know that precisely this arrangement: chronological order 
under the specific subject —e was adopted in the two “ Index 
Catalogues of Parliamentary Papers” issued by the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Public Library in 1915 and in nytt 

We take the following entry from the Catalogue of a University 
Lib 
Bassa Engadina) Il Nouf Testament. (New Testament translated 
into Roumanian.). Basel, 1812. 
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G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 

For Bookbinding of Sound Congtruétion 

» and in Attraétive Styles, with the “Ideal”—Guatded 
Every Leaf—Construdtion. 


In Winterbottom’s Imperial Morocco Cloth or Buckrams, Lettered 
with the Publishers’ Original Brasses and Designs. 


Department also issues Lists Monthiv of Books it Stock, 
Kindly write iff jou de wot receive, our lifts, 
G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, MARLESDER, LONDON, 
Telephone: Willesden 7411-2 


Lists are sent out periodically ‘of titles: of bindings (now ovét 900) 


Mr. Librarian You Library Editions 
Now 


can obtain all your Gloth Bound acd Taped, Good Papet 
requirements from | . Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 
Foyle's enormous M. 
Stock of Books on 
all subjects A Thor in-Hes Heart 
Hidden Depths 
The stock of over’ 2,000,000 
vols. (new, second-hand, out- The Rival 
of-print) on every conceivable The World Between ‘Them 
subje& is carefully classified into } CHARLES GARVICE — 
25 Departments. 30 Catalogues The Outeait of the Family 
issued, any of which will be 
gratis on application. ~ A Fair Impoétor 
| | Wright & Brown 
3 42-14 Red Lion Court 
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ECONOMICAL BOOKBINDING AND 
BOOK SUPPLY For PUBLIC COUNTY 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


We were the first Firm to deal specially and widely with Public Library 
Bookbinding. 


We have bound books for Lending Libraries for over fifty years with the 
consequent experience, and we are doing an annually increasing business. 


We paper-lined the folds of weak papers over 20 years ago, and still do, 
but this is only one of many different methods devised to meet the needs of 


various kinds of paper. 


Very stiff thick papers of which many Juvenile books are composed we 
album-joint the leaves with a linen guard at no extra cost. 


With Chivers Bindings you get the best workmanship in every detail. 


It is easy to lower prices but it always means that the Manufacturer has 
to cut out some item to enable him to do it. We could enter into competi- 
tion in this way until presently prices for bookbinding generally would 
become very low but the bindings equally inferior. 


We employ skilled workmen from all over Great Britain, pay Trade Union 
wages and observe their hours. 


Catalogues and Price Lists will be sent post free on application. 


Our Motor Van makes regular journeys to all parts of England and Wales, 
and will call to collect and pack your books upon receipt of a post card. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
Booksellers and Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmi 
and Published for the 


roprietors by GraFTon & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, 
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